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FAIRFIELD 


ff ROM Utah Lake westward stretches a vast region of dry valleys 


and rugged, deserted ranges. At rare intervals there are springs 

and water holes. Some of them are very small, but 
these watering places are of infinite importance. Not one that hasn’t its 
intriguing history. Of them all, the spring at Fairfield is perhaps the 
most interesting. Here in a dry, barren wilderness there bursts forth a 
beautiful stream of clear cold water. 


Once there were no homes in this entire valley. No tree cast its 
shade. All that could be seen was waving grass and endless sagebrush. 
Before the coming of white man, Indians made this a rendezvous. Their 
deep trails led in from the desert to this life-giving spot. 


History Before 1897—One day in the early “fifties” soon after Salt 
Lake Valley was settled, scouts were sent out to look for places to make 
towns. Among these scouts was Amos Fielding. They found the water, 
and looked on the broad level meadows, and decided this should be their 
home. Three Carson brothers, along with William Beardshaw and John 
Clegg, settled near the spring. A townsite was laid out and named Fair- 
field because of the pleasant situation and in honor of Amos Fielding, 
who selected the place. 

The meadow land was divided into fields, and the water from the 
springs apportioned to each farm. Fairfield is 4,876 feet above sea level 
so the frost hits the valley at least two weeks earlier in the fall than it 
does the rest of Utah valley. 

Presently, again from the northeast, trailing through sand dunes and 
alkali, there appeared a procession of horsemen, covered wagons, sheep 
and cattle. Women and children were riding in the wagons, packed in 
with bedding, cooking utensils, spinning wheels, plows, and other crude 
implements. 

These pioneers established themselves inside the walls of the fort. 
The fort had been erected as protection against the ferocious Indians. 
Several years ago the old settlers could still point out the corner stones 
of the old fort. 

Indians of the Locality—Before the white men moved into the valley 
to make their homes, this locality was the home of the Tintic Tribe of 
Indians, and was ruled over by White Elk as their Chief. This tribe of 
Indians was very ferocious and hated the whites. But they were indeed 
a picturesque group of people. White Elk was a brave Indian with 
flashing black eyes, two long braids of black hair which hung down in 
front of his shoulders. A sharp tomahawk slung at his belt, and always 
had a little Indian boy along to carry his bow and a quiver full of arrows. 

One day White Elk walked boldly into town, and handed the per- 
son in charge of the community a bunch of arrows with a dead rattle- 
snake attached. This was the Indians’ way of declaring war. That 
night the people saw dozens of gleaming fires south of the town. White 
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Elk was ready to strike and his braves were ready for the kill. A posse 
of men rode out, bent on arresting the few Indians causing the trouble. 
The Indians were in a sulky mood and wouldn’t talk. An old squaw 
stood nearby and, fearing the life of her guilty son, lifted her spear and 
threw it at George Carson, who was astride a horse nearby. He saw her 
and just in time raised his leg to ward it off, but her aim was true, and 
the spear struck him and lodged in his leg. Suddenly shots rang out and 
George Carson fell from his horse, mortally wounded. 

The Indians at once headed pell-mell for the dense cave banks near 
Utah Lake. There they met and killed Washington Carson. At this 
point White Elk made the mistake of his life. He and his band started 
across the frozen lake. When about a third of the way across the ice 
began to break, there was no turning back, for the posse had reached the 
lake shore. Even White Elk could not escape. They saw him go down 
waving his tomahawk in defiance as he headed for the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Thus ended the Tintic War so far as Fairfield was concerned. 
It is true other members of the tribe struck in other places, but to Fair- 
field goes the honor of bringing the wild old chief to an end and making 
the valley safe for future generations. Of course people were happy to 
be free from Indian worries, but there was a decp sadness over the little 
community, for nearly one hundred men had been killed. Among those 
were the first two settlers George and Washington Carson. 


Industries in Pioneer Days—What courage these pioneers had. Ex- 
cept for the little village of Cedar Fort, many miles separated them from 
all settlers. They had come to a land uninviting save in one respect— 
the abundant spring of water. Within two years they had suffered many 
hardships and privations, many times knowing hunger when grease- 
wood greens was the only item on their diet. Nevertheless farms were 
soon under cultivation, gardens were growing, and it was beginning to 
be looked upon as home. More and more white men came, scouts, 
riders, prospectors, and adventurers looking over the land. Some stopped, 
others turned back, and some went on to find homes in other lonely 
places. 


Social Life—But in spite of hardships, loneliness and privations true 
to life the pioneers found time and enjoyment in entertainment. The 
pioneers raised plenty of corn and early in the fall began gathering it, 
and preparing for the husking bec. The pioneers were good huskers 
and everyone was kept busy trying to get the most perfect ear by night 
time. The person finding a red ear of corn was indeed lucky. 

Candy pulls were the most fun for the boys and girls. Of course 
there was no sugar, for they could hardly afford to send 1,200 miles for 
sugar. So they took sugar cane and from it made molasses. The skim- 
mings from molasses made excellent candy. 

Dancing was as popular in those days as it is today. The “Virginia 
Reel” being the most popular dance at that time. Kerosene lamps 
lighted the dance hall, Fiddles played and boot heels stomped out the 
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rhythm of the dance. Gay couples in strange costumes swung madly 
through the measures of the old-time dances. Thus three years of hap- 
piness, sadness, and hardships passed for the courageous pioneers. 
Explorers and Immigrants—-And then toward this tiny village in 
the desert, one summer day in 1858, there came a yet stranger expedition. 
Long lines of marching men stretched slowly across the desert floor. 
Wagon trains loaded with supplies and pulled by mules moved in a cloud 
of dust. Twenty-five hundred men of the United States army moved 
under the desert sun. In the distance was their goal—Fairfield. Like 
the animals, the Indians, and the early settlers, they also sought the 
spring of clear fresh water. They passed through the town and pitched 
tents southwest of the fort formerly mentioned. And then a great 
transformation occurred; building stone was hauled, adobes were made, 
and presently a permanent military camp was constructed. The soldiers 
built their houses south of the spring, the streets running north and south. 
Surface wells were dug to be used instead of spring water by the settlers. 
The dwellings in size were 10 by 12 feet, 12 by 14 fect, and the 
larger ones 14 by 16 feet. Some had rock foundations, but most of 
them had planks with adobes on them. These planks were bolted to- 
gether at each corner. Some of these adobes can still be seen, and some 
bolts, although almost rusted away, can still be found. As soon as 
Johnston’s Army was settled they named their army camp “Camp Floyd” 
in honor of the Secretary of State under President Buchanan. Although 
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Camp Floyd was south of the creck, and Fairfield on the north, to many 
people Fairfield is known as Camp Floyd. 

The sudden transformation produced many great changes in the 
little farming community. Some of the settlers were alarmed because of 
this host of men that had been thrust upon them, and they hastily moved 
to other Utah towns, and to Idaho. Particulary, the Carsons remained, 
and to the community were added many camp followers, gamblers, 
tradesmen, and racketeers, and others of worse character. 

Saloons, hotels, and gambling houses sprang up. Old timers say 
such bulidings made a solid row for three blocks. The night life of the 
soldiers was carried on in these places. Some say the soldiers’ time was 
spent drilling, but others say most of the time was spent finding ways to 
slip across the creek to the saloons. Therefore, many spent time in the 
guardhouse, and many spent time keeping them there. So with the 
soldiers and civilian population, Camp Floyd was a large town; and at 
one time was third in population in the State of Utah, Salt Lake City 
and Ogden being the two larger. 


Transportation and Communication—The new town required many 
supplies. ‘These had to be freighted in chiefly by oxen and mule teams 
from the end of the railroad on the Missouri River, across the plains, 
through the mountains to Salt Lake, and south to Camp Floyd. Long 
lines of supplics moved westward and eastward, coming and going con- 
tinuously, coming with and going for flour, bacon, powder and lead, 
and other items. 

On April 7, 1860, there was more excitement in Camp Floyd. 
People were gathered on the old fort wall and other buildings looking 
westward. Presently a shout went up, for in the distance was seen a 
dark object which rapidly grew and took shape. It was a horseman 
riding on the run. In his saddle were two pouches—the first mail from 
California by the Pony Express. At the fort a fresh liorse was waiting; 
the mail was transferred and the rider quickly disappeared in the direc- 
tion of Salt Lake City. A few hours later a rider passed through, going 
to Sacramento. Presently the passing through of the pony express be- 
came a common occurrence. 


Merchandising—Thus the camp flourished for three years, and then 
the Civil War broke out. As suddenly as the camp had sprung to life it 
began to vanish. Wagons were again loaded and the soldiers prepared 
to move. They had brought supplies to last five years, and so there were 
supplies to be sold. Buyers came from Salt Lake and other Utah towns 
for the sale. About four million dollars worth of goods were sold for a 
hundred thousand dollars. It was here that the foundations of many 
western merchandising enterprices were laid. 

Not all the munitions of war could be moved so quickly, and it 
was not considered wise to leave it to the “Utah Rebels,” so it had to be 
destroyed. Pistols and ammunition were dumped into the sloughs of the 
spring. Many of the guns and lead were thrown into fires. Two heavy 
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mortars were dumped into wells. It is said one was located and removed 
as a souvenir. The other remains, but its exact location is not known. 
Several years ago people tried to retrieve it. They succeeded in getting 
a chain on part of the gun, but the chain broke, and water came into the 
well faster than it could be bailed out, so the attempt was unsuccessful. 

Public Buildings — The commissary building erected in 1858 was 
sold to a local farmer, and part of it still stands. The original shingles 
are still on the roof, but looking much like curled-up leaves. With the 
exception of the commissary building, the stones used for the arsenal, a 
cemetery, and a few mounds that marked the site of barracks, nothing 
remains to show that for three critical years the army commanded ‘by 
General Albert Sydney Johnston was at Camp Floyd. 

The most important landmark remaining is the cemetery south of 
town. It is fenced in with a very expensive woven fence, enclosing 
several acres of ground, with a monument built in honor of the dead. 
This is called the “Fort Crittenden Cemetery.” No grave is marked. 
However in the center of the plot stands a large monument of Vermont 
granite, on which is a bronze plaque showing the shield of the United 
States Army, and beneath it these words: 


IN MEMORY OF THE 
OFFICERS, SOLDIERS 
and 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE ARMY IN UTAH 
WHO DIED WHILE 
STATIONED AT 
CAMP FLOYD 
DURING THE UTAH CAMPAIGN 
FROM 
1858 TO 1861 
WHOSE REMAINS ARE 
INTERRED 
IN THIS CEMETERY 


This monument was erected by the war department of the United 
States government. 

Finally, when war broke out, the army almost to a man moved 
southeastward. Blazing a new trail to the Green River, then over the 
Continental Divide, down the river valley of the Mississippi into the 
ranks of the confederacy. 

However, with enlistments expiring, some deserting, and those who 
had left with the arrival of the army, many returned and remained to 
make this their permanent home. One of the remaining men was Brig- 
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ham Young’s bodyguard and coachman, Mr. Charles W. Wilkins. An- 
other of the soldiers, a Mr. McClain, remained, died, and was buried 
there. He ran the grist mill, which belonged to the camp, and the story 
is told that he lived in one end of the mill with a curtain between him 
and the machinery. One night he took a candle to inspect the mill, 
the curtain caught fire and the mill was burned down. This was not 
a bolted flour mill, but a mill to grind the wheat very fine, which they 
used for flour. The remains can be seen close to the lane on the north 
side of the street. This was built by Archibald Gardner in 1872. 


Education—The first school house in Fairfield was built of mud. It 
stood just in front of the present school house. It had no stove—just a 
fireplace. The first teacher was a stern old man with a long ruler. His 
name was Mr. McClain. All the lessons he taught were the three R’s. 
They opened school in the fall when the first snows fell, and closed in 
the spring when the snow was melted away. 


Today there are twelve flowing wells in Fairfield. Thirsty travelers 
quench their thirst and bless the man who made such wells possible. 
But when William B. Thomas first suggested the idca of these wells 
people just laughed and said, “The idea of making water come up 
straight out. of the ground.” But truly great men do not care much for 


. the idle talk of the “it can’t be dones.” 


“Uncle Bill,” as he was commonly called, has been dead for several. 


years, but he will always be remembered for the flowing wells, and the 
many trees that he planted in Fairfield. 


The oldest newspaper in Utah is the Deseret News, and the second 
one to be published in Utah was the one known as “The Valley Low.” 
It was published by a German here in Fairfield, the printing office was 
south of the creek. He was known as Wm. Snyder. 


Under the direction of Joseph Wirthlin and James H. Gardner, a 
monument was erected to The Pony Express in Fairfield. The group of 
nationally-known historians and pioneer descendants unveiled it. Speak- 
ers were William H. Snyder and James H. Gardner, Joseph Wirthlin, who 


’ was chairman of the arrangements; Dr. W. M. Stookey, chairman of the 


caravan; Dr. Howard R. Driggs of New York. D.H. Geardshall, whose 
father was one of the original settlers of Camp Floyd, offered the dedica- 
tory prayer, and President A. Carlos Schow of Lehi Stake gave the bene- 
diction. John D. Giles, Secretary of the Utah Pioneers Trails and Land- 
marks Association, presided. The following can be read on the monu- 
ment: 


1939 No. 82 
Erected Aug. 24, 1939 
Fairfield, Camp, Floyd, Fort Crittenden 
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In 1855 Fairfield was settled by John Carson, William Carson, 
David Carson, William Beardshall, and John Clegg. 

A rock fort 4 rods square was erected in 1856-7, this monument 
being at the southeast corner, which was the entrance. In 1860 the 
population, including soldiers, was 7,000, this being Utah’s third largest 
city. 


Camp Floyd, adjoining Fairfield on the south and west, was estab- 
lished July 4, 1858, by Brig. General Albert Sidney Johnston, and the 
Utah expeditionary forces, numbering about 3,000 men. Col. Phillip 
St. George Cook succeeded in command March 1, 1860, changing the 
name to Ft. Crittenden, Feb. 6, 1861. It was abandoned July 1861. 


An overland stage station established in 1859 was operated until 
1868, and a Pony Express station from April 3, 1860, to Oct. 26, 1861. 
The station was 539 feet east and 210 fect north of this point. This 
monument was built of rocks from the barracks and guard house of 
Camp Floyd, the Fairfield fort wall, and Indian hieloglyphic rocks from 
Five Mile Pass. : 


Citizens of Fairfield and Lehi, Oregon Trail Memorial Association, 
Utah Pioneers, Trails and Landmarks Association. 


_ _Religion—It is remembered by an older citizen that Fairfield had a 
nice church. At one time John Carson was presiding Elder over the 
branch, with Wm. Snyder and Bill Young as choristers. They held 
regular meetings. Fast meeting was on Thursday morning, and Sunday 
they held three meetings. The parents within the church were very 
strict, and because round dancing was against the rules of the church, 
two dances would be held the same nights. The church members danced 
the “Plain Quadrille” and “Scotch Recl.” Later reorganized mission- 
aries came and many joined the Reorganized Church. 


Mrs. Blanch Armstrong of Fairfield, Utah—1946. 
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Transportation—The early-day transportation was mostly by ox team. 
‘The first settlers of Cedar Fort found a few horses running wild in the 
Tickville hills, some low hills running across the north end of the valley. 
The horses had broad flat heads and the early settlers called them “flat- 
heads.” A few of them were caught and used by the settlers. A few 
horses that had been brought across the plains were brought to Cedar 
Fort by some of the early settlers. When Henry F. Cook settled there 
he had a span of mares, and later he and his boys bought some horses 
from among a band that were being taken to California from the east. 
One mare in particular was heavy with foal and the owner was afraid 
that she would not survive the trip west, so he was glad to sell her. Her 
colt grew to be a fine stallion named Jeff. His stock proved to be very 
good dual purpose animals, as they were good riding horses and also 
good to drive and to work with the equipment used in the early days. 


His colts were in great demand by settlers in the surrounding counties, 


for breeding purposes. 


Relief Society—A Relief Society was organized in Cedar Fort Janu- 
ary 28, 1871, with the following officers: Mrs. Sophronia Cook, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Sarah Jane Weeks, first, and Mrs. Phoebe Rodeback, second 
counselor; Mrs. Malinda Cook, secretary, and Miss Almina Weeks, 
treasurer. 


In the year 1855 Sister Phoebe Rodeback met with a class in Cedar 
Valley as a Sunday School, and continued to hold Sunday School ses- 
sions until the organization of a regular Sunday School was effected in 
Cedar Valley in 1863. 

The minutes of the Y. M. M. I. A. meetings are lost from an earlier 
date than June 4, 1879. At that date James Rodeback acted as presi- 
dent of the association, ‘vith Eli Bennett, as first, and James Cham- 
berlain as second counselor; William H. Bassett was the secretary. 

A Ladies’ Retrenchment Association was organized by Eliza R. 
Snow, April 27, 1875, with the following officers: Miss Rebecca Rode- 
back, president; Miss Mellissa Ann Weeks, Miss Mary Jane Daw, Miss 
Jennie Glines, Phoebe Wilcox, Harriet Walton and Mrs. Margaret Ben- 
nett, counselors; Miss Marett Cook, secretary. This organization after- 
wards became a regular Y. L. M. I. A. 

~A Primary Association was organized in Cedar Valley in 1880 by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, with the following officers: Mrs. Martha Wilcox, 
president; Mrs. Jane Hacking, first, and Mrs. Elizabeth N. Berry, second 
counselor; Mrs. Margaret Bennett, secretary. 

An excerpt from the Life’s History of Margaret Simmons Bennett, 
wife of Eli Bennett: 

“Most prominent among our endeavors was the storing of wheat. 
In this the officers and members were indeed energetic. At times they 
have collected considerable amounts of wheat. This they often loaned 
out to the brethren for seed wheat in the spring at planting time, when, 
as has often been the case in Cedar Fort, there has been a drouth and 
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ee «en the crops have been a 
Swi , failure or almost a total 
base - failure the year before. The 


Bor ; : Relief Society wheat was 
measured out to the farm- 
ers at stricken measure (or 
with the 14 bushel measure 
stroked, giving a level 
measure), and it was paid 
back by the farmers in the 
fall in machine measure (or 
rounded full as it came 
from the threshing ma- 
chine.) This practice was 
repeated many times, and 
the wheat was always paid 
back according to agree- 
ment, both parties being 
benefited. It was good for 
the Relief Society to change 
the savings of former years 
for new wheat, and for the 
farmers it was indeed a 
great blessing to have seed 
waiting for them in such 
times of stress, because of 
the same conditions which 
: deprived them of sced 
eR TH _ wheat also deprived them 


= perma =a i of the money to purchase 
OLD CEDAR FORT GRANARY ae 


Education and Schools—As was usually the case when a settlement 
was formed by the Mormons, education was one of the first things con- 
sidered. Phoebe Rodeback called the children together and held a 
school in her home. Zerrubbabel Snow was the second school teacher. 
Some others who taught were William Thurman, Almina Weeks, David 
Thurman, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Dunbar, James Hacking, George Glines, 
Fannie Stewart, A. P. Olsen, Seth Allen, William Allen, P. E. Houtz, 
Mary Ellen Sassett, Laura Larsen, Miss Johnson, Blanch Cook, Athena 
Rogers, John Morgan, and Edward Morgan. 

‘A school house was built in the northwest corner of the stone fort 
and was used for school and church. Later an adobe school house was 
built across the street southeast of the stone fort. This one had a dirt 
roof and during a very wet season the janitor built the fire ready for 
school one morning. A number of children were playing around in the 
school house, and when the fire was built he ordered them out of the 
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